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McKinley  intermediate  high  school,  Berkeley 


VOL.  XXIII.  APRIL,  1915.  NO.  1. 

Exposition  Chimes 


THE  GEM  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 


O wondrous  spot  on  this  fair  western 
shore, 

Thou  art  to  me  indeed  a fairy  land! 

What  joys  and  mystics  thou  dost  hold 
in  store! 

With  jeweled  spire  and  dome-capped 
buildings  grand 

’Twixt  green-clad  hills,  by  ocean 
breezes  fanned, 

Your  rainbow  hues  and  tones  and 
mellow  light, 

Your  promenades  along  the  peaceful 
strand, — 

All  mark  an  epoch  in  time’s  cease- 
less flight, 

A monument  to  man,  a tribute  to 
his  might. 

MURIEL  COLLINS 
0 

AT  SUNRISE. 

When  the  sun  in  the  morning  shines 
his  first  ray, 

Through  the  mist,  on  the  Fair  and 
surrounding  bay, 

The  dawn’s  pink  beams  on  the  domes 
and  towers 

Seem  to  reveal  the  fairies’  bowers. 

The  Tower  of  Jewels  looks  fit  for 
the  queen, 

When  the  jewels  glitter  in  the  sun’s 
sheen ; 

But  when  the  mist  rises,  the  marvel 
behold, 

For  the  fairies  have  vanished  and 
left  only  their  gold. 

HENRY  SNYDER. 


TO  THE  GUARDIAN 


Oh,  thou  bright  and  sparkling  tower, 
Emblem  of  man’s  mighty  power, 
Bedecked  with  jewels  of  every  hue 
Shining  like  the  morning  dew; 

Reflecting  back  the  sun  by  day 
By  night  the  searchlights’  piercing 
ray, 

Thou  standest  like  a giant  there 
Keeping  guard  o’er  all  the  Fair. 

FAITH  MILLIKEN. 
0 

A FAIRY  TOWER. 

To  me  the  tower  as  I look, 

Is  as  from  some  dear  fairy  book; 

Its  golden  light  with  ruddy  glow, 

A glimmer  on  the  bay  doth  throw. 

ADA  BURG. 

0 

A WONDER. 


What  wonder  is  this  of  sparkling 
gems — 

A dream  of  poets  or  work  of  men? 

What  mortals  planned  the  wondrous 
tower; 

What  gods  assisted  with  their  power? 

Iris  gave  her  many  hues — 

Pale  pinks,  soft  greens  and  asure 
blues. 

Such  a sight  was  ne’er  before 

Except  in  fairy  scenes  of  yore. 

ALICE  GREER. 

0 

TO  THE  ARCHER. 

All  honor  to  thee,  Archer, 

With  thy  bending  bow  and  dart; 

In  all  thy  strength  and  splendor. 
Thou  standest  from  us  apart. 

ASHLEY  HILL. 
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TO  THE  JOYS 

Here’s  to  the  tower 
So  stately  and  tall, 

Which  sparkles  so  bright 
To  make  happy  all; 

And  so  to  the  Zone 
With  Joyland  too, 

Where  all  are  made  happy 
When  they  have  gone  through. 

WILLIAM  BECKETT. 
0 

THE  STADIUM. 

Well,  here  is  to  that  good  old  place 
The  scene  of  many  a grinding  race, 
Where  autos  whiz  with  buzz  and 
hum — 

The  long  and  winding  stadium. 

JACK  MELVILLE. 
0 

TO  THE  LITTLE  PAN. 

All  hail  ye  to  the  mimic  Pan, 

All  day  he  gaily  prances; 

Then  pause  and  see  him  when  ye  can, 
And  watch  him  as  he  dances. 

david  McCullough. 
0 

OUR  JEWEL  CITY. 

Here’s  to  our  Jewel  City! 

Here’s  to  her  palaces  rare, 

Here’s  to  her  flowers  and  fountains, 
Here’s  to  her  towers  so  fair. 

KATHARINE  WILDER. 
0 

THE  TWO  BEARS 


One  evening  a friend  of  ours  told 
us  of  an  experience  she  and  her 
children  had  in  Alaska. 

“It  was  a blustering,  rainy  day,  the 
streets  were  covered  with  sleet,  and 
I did  not  wish  to  take  the  younger 
children  out  into  the  cold  for  their 
breakfast.  So  I left  Fred,  who  was 
about  eight  then,  with  the  babies, 
while  Florence  and  I went  to  the 
hotel.  Fred  promised  to  be  very 


careful  and  good  to  his  little  sisters. 
After  telling  the  Chinese  boy  to 
bring  up  their  breakfast,  Florence 
and  I left. 

“Well,  when  I returned,  imagine 
the  sight  I saw!  On  the  bed,  curled 
up  with  my  two  daughters,  were 
two  bears!  I recognized  them  as 
those  of  a neighbor  who  had  cap- 
tured them,  and  consequently  they 
were  quite  cross.  Night  after  night 
we  had  heard  them  snarling  and 
biting  on  their  cage.  But  here  they 
were  sleeping  with  the  babies.  Marion 
was  about  two  years  old,  and  you 
know  how  a child  loves  to  pull 
things,  and  yet  when  she  clawed  at 
the  bears’  fur  with  both  hands  not 
one  growled ! 

“Of  course,  I had  to  know  all 
about  it  from  Fred,  why  he  had  let 
them  in  and  so  on. 

“‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘we  were  in  bed 
when  there  was  a clawing  on  the 
door,  and  when  I opened  it,  in  came 
the  two  bears.  An’  they  were  so  cold 
and  wet  that  I let  ’em  stay,  and  they 
didn’t  even  bite!’ 

“Goodness,  we  had  he  worst  time 
getting  those  bears  back  to  their 
owner!  They  fought  and  snarled  at 
a great  fate.  Some  men  came  to 
help  us,  and  I must  say  I was  glad 
when  those  animals  were  out  of  the 
house,  although  they  were  only  four 
months  old. 

CHARLOTTE  ARNOLD. 

0 

CAP’N  HANK’S  YARN 


“Wal,”  said  Cap’n  Hank  as  he 
whittled  a stick,  “It  was  this  way. 
It  was  back  in  the  old  pirate  days 
an’  we  was  sailin’  ’round  Florida. 
We  hadn’t  heard  of  any  pirates  for 
quite  a long  time  an’  so  wasn’t  ex- 
pectin’ any,  when  all  at  once  the 
look-out  hollers,  ‘Ship  ahoy!’  We 
couldn’t  make  her  out  at  first  but 
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in  about  an  hour  we  could  see  her 
black  flag.  We  tried  to  leave  ’em 
behind  but  they  had  a speedy  craft 
and  so  began  to  overhaul  us  at  a 
great  rate.  Wal,’  says  I to  my 
mate,  ‘it  aint  no  use  at  the  speed 
they’re  makin’,  we  jes’  better  lie 
low  and  wait.’ 

“In  about  an  hour  she  overhauled 
us  and  sent  a shot  across  our  bow. 
I orders  all  hands  in  the  hold  an’ 
then  me  and  my  mate  gathers  up 
some  weapons.  In  them  days  most 
ships  were  pretty  well  armed  an’  so 
was  we.  That  was  on  account  of 
the  pirates.  In  the  meantime  while 
we  was  armin’  the  crew,  the  pirate 
fired  a couple  of  shots  at  us  an’ 
seein’  that  nothin’  happened,  sent 
a bunch  of  boats  over  to  capture 
us.  Wal  they  came  on  board  and 
we  could  hear  ’em  rummagin’  a- 
round  the  cabin.  They  didn't  find 
nothin’  worth  havin’  an’  so  I heard 
the  cap’n  order  ’em  to  lift  up  the 
hatch.  That’s  w'here  we  was  hidin.’ 

“We  all  rushed  out  an’  that  pirate 
crew  was  so  surprised  that  in  about 
ten  minutes  we  had  ’em  all  layed 
out.  Then  we  rowed  over  to  the 
pirate  craft  and  dumb  aboard.  We 
thought  that  we  would  have  another 
fight  but  all  that  was  left  on  board 
was  the  cook  and  some  wounded 
men.  We  went  down  in  their  hold 
to  see  what  we  could  find  an’  the 
blame  ship  was  full  o’  all  kinds  of 
treasure.  It  was  enough  to  make 
forty  men  rich  but ” 

Cap’n  Hank’s  soul  was  in  the  air 
and  so  were  his  eyes,  and  now  he 
slowly  settled  to  earth  as  he  came  to 
the  end  of  his  yarn.  He  looked  to 
see  how  his  companions  were  im- 
pressed when  lo!  the  place  where 
they  had  been  was  now  empty.  He 
was  somewhat  startled  and  he  looked 
around  to  see  where  they  could  be. 
Suddenly  his  eyes  fell  on  a form  that 
was  g’azing  sternly  at  him. 


“Well  since  there  are  no  more 
pirates  to  be  captured,  you  had 
better  come  and  weed  out  the  gar- 
den if  you  want  anything  to  eat  to- 
night,” said  Mrs.  Cap’n  Hank.  “If 
you  spent  as  much  time  weeding 
your  garden  as  you  do  telling  yarns 
to  yur  loafer  friends  you  might  get 
some  of  that  vast  treasure.” 

The  “brave”  Cap’n  Hank  meekly 
followed  his  better  half  into  the 
garden  and  went  industriously  to 
work. 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE 
O 

A STORM 


Out  on  the  Pacific,  the  waves 
were  rolling  and  tossing  terrifically 
The  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents. 
Occasionally  the  leaden  sky  was  il- 
lumed by  the  lightning.  The  roar 
of  the  waves  and  the  thunder,  to- 
gether with  the  howling  of  the  wind, 
was  deafening. 

The  little  ship,  Havana,  was  trying 
to  plow  its  way  through  the  waves. 
All  the  passengers  were  badly  fright- 
ened, and  even  the  old  captain,  who 
had  gone  through  many  storms,  was 
alarmed.  What  could  the  life-boats 
do  in  a storm  like  that? 

Suddenly,  there  came  a crash! 
The  roast  went  dowrn.  The  passen- 
gers became  panic  stricken.  The  ship 
was  sinking! 

Just  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope, 
a large  steamer  was  seen  in  the 
distance.  The  captain  signaled  to 
the  steamer  as  it  drew  near.  The 
passengers  were  removed  from  the 
disabled  ship,  and  standing  on  the 
deck  of  the  rescuing  ship,  they  saw 
the  Havana  go  to  pieces  with  a 
crash. 

LORENA  EDWARDS 
O 

Kenneth  Graham — “Jason  made  a 
r ~ with  the  fire-breathing  bulls.” 
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THE  MEADOW  LARK’S  MESSAGE 


One  morn  I heard  the  meadow-lark 
Throw  out  his  song  to  all  the  world. 
It  seemed  to  say  the  earth  was  dark 
To  only  those  who  thought  it  so. 

“Bring  happiness  to  all  you  meet,” 
Rang  out  his  song  that  happy  morn. 
“For  Spring  is  here,  the  air  is  sweet, 
Bring  happiness  and  joy  to  all.” 

phyllis  mcintosh 
0 

WILD  LIFE. 


A long,  weird  cry  rose  and  sank 
wailing  over  the  somber  aisles  of 
the  forest.  At  that  cry,  the  fright- 
ened deer  huddled  together  uneasily 
in  their  yards;  and  the  bull  caribou, 
leading  his  herd  from  one  yard  to 
another,  redoubled  his  pace  and  with 
long  strides  set  off  toward  the  east. 
The  two  Canadian  lynxes  on  his 
trail,  stopped  short,  anl  with  their 
short  tails  twitching  violently,  raised 
their  lips  in  a voiceless  snarl  of  rage 
anl  hate  anl  vanished  into  the  shad- 
ows. 

Eight  gray  forms  soon  passed  with 
a tireless  trot  that  can  run  down  any- 
thing from  a weasel  to  a moose. 

At  the  leader’s  warning  of  danger, 
the  caribou  faced  about  and  formed 
in  a circle,  with  the  calves  in  the 
center,  the  yearlings  next  and  then 
the  cows  with  the  bulls  on  the  out- 
side. Around  this  the  wolves  cir- 
cled, always  at  a safe  distance,  seek- 
ing a break  in  that  impenetrable 
wall. 

Soon  a young  bull  gave  way  and 
the  wolves  sprang  in  through  the 
gap.  A few  pitiful  bleats  from  the 
calves  announced  the  foe’s  triumph. 
The  maddened  bulls  turned,  and  with 

\ - ■> 


lowered  heads,  charged.  Under  that 
charge,  friend  went  down  as  well  as 
foe.  Several  calves  met  their  doom, 
but  the  wolves  paid  the  price  of  their 
lawless  deeds,  under  those  avenging 
hoofs. 

A few  cows  lingered,  sniffed  the 
battered  remains  of  their  calves  and 
followed  their  leader. 

leroy  mcintyre. 

0 

THE  BLACK  PEARL. 


“The  valuable  black  pearl  of  the 
distinguished  Madame  Paulette  is 
lost.  Large  reward.” 

These  were  the  startling  headlines 
of  the  “New  York  Gazette.”  All  New 
York  was  talking  about  it.  There 
was  great  excitement  in  all  the  so- 
ciety circles,  for  was  not  Mme.  Pau- 
lette’s pearl  the  envy  of  all  her 
friends?  It  was  noted  for  its  size,  its 
beauty  and  lustre.  There  -was  great 
excitement  in  Mme.  Paulette’s  house- 
hold, because  all  the  servants 
thought  it  was  in  the  house  some- 
where. They  all  wanted  the  reward, 
for  it  was  enough  to  keep  the  wolf 
of  poverty  from  anyone’s  door.  Mme. 
Paulette  employed  many  detectives 
and  policemen  to  find  her  pearl. 

In  the  poorer  part  of  New  York, 
in  an  old-fashioned  house  sat  a little 
girl.  She  had  been  picked  up  on  the 
shore,  when  she  was  about  six  years 
old.  The  ship  she  had  been  in,  had 
been  wrecked,  and  when  some  people 
found  her,  nobody  knew  who,  or 
where  she  belonged.  There  was  no 
clue  as  to  who  she  was,  except  two 
letters  “V.  P.”  embroidered  on  her 
pretty  little  clothes.  Nobody  claim- 
ed her,  so  a kind-hearted  old  couple 
took  her  in,  and  brought  her  up. 
They  both  loved  the  little  girl  dearly, 
and  they  had  no  children  of  their 
own.  They  called  her  Marian.  The 
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old  ■woman,  had  died,  so  Marian  kept 
house  for  her  husband  who  had  been 
a father  to  her. 

One  day,  the  old  man  had  gone  out 
and  Marian  wanted  to  go  for  a walk. 
She  liked  the  parks  and  gardens  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  so  she  walked  up  there. 
She  stopped  before  the  handsome 
dwelling  of  Mme.  Paulette,  to  admire 
the  stone  lions  on  top  of  the  gates. 

Suddenly,  the  glitter  of  something 
on  the  ground  caught  her  eye.  She 
stooped  down  and  picked  it  up.  It 
was  a dainty  chain,  with  a large, 
dark  pearl,  set  in  a gold  locket. 
She  was  so  astonished,  that  she  al- 
most dropped  it  again.  She  stayed 
around,  but  nobody  took  any  notice 
of  her,  and  she  was  too  timid  to  stop 
anyone  to  ask  if  the  necklace  was 
hers. 

It  began  to  grow  dark,  so  she  re- 
turned home.  She  showed  the  neck- 
lace to  “Daddy”  who  became  very 
excited,  because  a friend  of  his  had 
told  him  of  the  loss  of  Mme.  Paul- 
ette’s black  pearl.  He  asked  the 
child  many  questions,  as  to  how  and 
where  she  found  the  locket.  She 
told  him  all  about  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  detectives  had 
searched  in  vain.  They  looked  into 
every  place  where  they  had  thought 
it  possible  that  the  pearl  might  be. 

Mme.  Paulette  was  nearly  dis- 
tracted. She  valued  the  pearl,  not 
only  because  it  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful pearl  in  society,  but  because  her 
husband,  who  was  now  dead,  had 
given  it  to  her,  before  her  only 
daughter  wras  drowned;  and  it  re- 
minded her  of  them  both. 

The  day  after  the  pearl  was  found, 
the  old  man  went  to  the  house  where 
his  friend  had  said  that  Mme.  Paul- 
ette lived.  The  butler  would  not 
let  him  in  because  he  was  dressed 
so  shabbily,  but  when  he  began  to 
explain  about  the  pearl,  he  grew 
very  excited  indeed.  The  maid  told 


Mme.  Paulette  and  she  said,  “Take 
him  into  the  parlor  at  once.  I must 
see  him  quick.” 

The  old  man  told  her  how  his 
adopted  daughter  had  picked  up  the 
pearl.  When  the  old  man  was  going 
home  he  was  told  to  bring  Marian 
with  him  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  when  the  old  man 
and  Marian  came,  Madame  Paulette 
fainted,  because  Marian  reminded 
her  so  much  of  her  own  daughter 
who  had  been  drowned.  “Daddy 
and  Marian  waited  for  Mme.  Paul- 
ette. When  she  recovered  she  was 
hysterical.  She  questioned  the  old 
man  in  an  excited  voice  how  he  had 
happened  to  get  Marian  for  his 
adopted  daughter.  He  told  her,  and 
she  asked  if  he  had  any  clues  to  the 
child’s  parents.  The  old  man  told 
her  about  the  baby  clothes.  She 
sent  for  them,  and  when  she  saw 
them  she  knew  that  “Marian”  was 
her  own  daughter.  She  had  em- 
broidered the  letters  “V.  P.”  herself 
and  they  stood  for  Vera  Paulette. 
Madame  Paulette  wanted  Vera  to 
stay  at  her  home,  but  Vera  loved 
the  old  man  too  well  to  be  parted  so 
the  old  man  stayed  at  Madame  Paul- 
ette’s house  and  got  the  reward  too. 
He  had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
back  her  necklace  and  what  was 
more  precious — her  daughter. 

MANSIE  SOO-HOO 
O 

A small  child,  having  seen  a por- 
celain statue  of  Mutt  and  Jeff,  asked 
her  mother — “Which  one  is  Mutton?” 


Father — “Son,  -which  do  you  like 
best,  to  play  or  go  to  school?” 

®011  Both,  but  I like  to  play  in 
school  best.” 


Mr.  Beardsley — “Why  did  Galvez 
go  to  Lopaz?” 

Lawson  Poss— “To  get  the  Expo- 
sition (expedition)  ready.” 


THE 

SUNSET  ON  LAKE  TAHOE. 


The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 

Where  all  the  clouds  had  gone  to 

rest; 

And  on  the  lake  something  seemed 
to  float, 

Which  looked  like  a little  golden  boat. 

But  when  the  sun  had  died  away, 

The  tall  green  trees  began  to  sway. 

The  sky  which  had  been  a brilliant 
gold, 

Turned  black,  and  the  noisy  thunder 
rolled. 

DOROTHY  WALLACE 
0 

BY  THE  FIRESIDE 


The  fire  flickered  and  rose  and  fell, 
spreading  a ruddy  glow  through  the 
room.  At  intervals  the  rain,  driven 
by  a high  wind  shook  and  rattled 
the  windows.  The  big  pine  tree  by 
the  door  swished  against  the  roof 
and  window. 

I was  at  my  uncle’s  house  in  Ha- 
waii. He  was  telling  of  the  time 
when  the  natives  mobbed  and  killed 
many  of  the  coolies  on  the  Island. 
After  listening  to  different  ghost 
stories  told  by  several  members  of 
the  party,  one  of  the  native  servants 
came  out  of  his  shell  and  told  us 
the  legend  of  “The  War  God.” 

“There  was  once  a time  when  we 
were  a very  warlike  people,”  he  be- 
gan. “When  my  great  great  grand- 
father lived  we  had  a ruler  named 
Walamo,  which  means  the  Daring 
One.  Walamo  led  our  people  forth 
to  battle  many  times  and  was  as 
many  times  victorious.  At  every 
new  moon  our  people  made  sacri- 
fices to  the  great  wooden  war-god. 
When  Walamo  grew  old,  our  people 
met  before  the  war-god  to  choose  a 
new  leader. 
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“In  my  great  grandfather’s  time 
our  people  grew  vain  and  thought 
that  they  did  not  need  the  war-god. 
Many  moons  went  by  without  an 
offering  to  him.  Then  one  day  a 
man  came  to  the  ruler  and  told  of 
great  ships  which  were  coming  into 
the  harbor.  The  chief  gathered  his 
warriors  and  rushed  to  the  sea. 

“There  were  many  small  boats 
coming  from  the  large  ones,  full  of 
men  who  were  white.  A great  fear 
came  over  our  warriors  for  they 
thought  that  these  were  messengers 
from  the  angry  war-god.  But  they 
did  not  harm  us.  No,  but  they  took 
our  land!  And  the  war-god  punished 
us  by  making  us  a peaceful  people. 
Even  now  the  old  men  say  you  white 
people  are  gods,  who  have  taken 
our  lands  and  are  keeping  us  peace- 
ful as  the  war-god  wished.” 

JACK  MELVILLE. 

0 

A WALK  TO  SCHOOL 


It  was  a pleasant  sunshiny  morn- 
ing in  spring.  The  world  seemed 
just  full  of  the  joy  of  living.  The 
yellow  daffodils  waved  gently  in  the 
morning  breeze.  The  air  was  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  flowers.  Now  and 
then  some  bird  calling  to  its  mate 
added  to  the  sweetness  of  the  scene. 
Trees  were  budding  everywhere  and 
some  of  them  were  even  green. 
Fleecy  little  clouds  were  floating 
around  in  the  deep-blue  sky.  A Jap- 
anese cherry  tree,  covered  with  white 
blossoms,  was  waving  quietly  and 
dropping  more  petals  on  the  al- 
ready white  ground.  At  last  the 
schoolhouse  came  into  sight.  I was 
sorry  to  leave  the  spring  world  be- 
hind me,  but,  as  it  could  not  be 
helped,  I entered  the  school-yard  with 
a joyful  heart. 

GERTRUDE  SEAVER 
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THE  SETTING  SUN. 


The  golden  sun  is  sinking  in  the 
west, 

And  on  the  world  there  lies  a solemn 
hush; 

But  ere  he  goes  and  leaves  the  world 
to  rest 

He  tints  the  clouds  with  rosy-colored 
brush, 

And  they,  like  dainty  maidens,  seem 
to  blush. 

Then  as  his  shades  diminish,  ray  by 
ray 

His  last  bright  beams  do  vanish  with 
a rush 

And  leave  the  world  again  in  darkness 
gray 

To  wait  the  coming  of  another  glori- 
ous day. 

ELISBETH  SCHNEIDER. 

0 

THE  FOLLY  OF  REVENGE. 


Anawakee  stood  in  the  full  moon- 
light contemplating  in  his  dull  mind 
how  it  had  first  started.  How,  one 
day  far  away  on  the  plains,  Carson 
had  struck  him  and  taken  away  his 
gun  after  liberally  partaking  of  fire- 
water, and  how  in  revenge  he  himself 
had  that  night  stolen  the  other  man’s 
horse,  and  three  days  later,  unexpec- 
ted to  the  whole  tribe,  the  fearless 
Bill  Carson  and  some  of  his  adven- 
turous comrades  had  planned  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  small  band. 

But  through  a sharp-eyed  scout  the 
plan  was  partially  foiled;  for  in- 
stead of  bursting  upon  a defenseless, 
peaceful  camp,  their  first  volley,  to 
their  surprise  was  greeted  by  a sim- 
ilar one.  As  the  sole  survivor  stood 
upon  the  rock,  he  pictured  how  his 
people  had  been  driven  down  thte 
steep  mountain  onto  a monstrous 
rock.  Here  the  last  stand  was 
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made  and  all  but  himself,  rather  than 
to  suffer  death  at  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vaders, jumped  two  hundred  feet  over 
the  precipice. 

Anawakee  by  the  skill  of  his  race, 
clambered  unperceived  around  the 
face?  of  the  rock  to  safety.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  top,  to  his  dismay  he 
found  the  village  leveled  to  the 
ground  and  those  who  had  not  been 
killed  on  the  rocks,  served  as  vic- 
tims to  the  merciless  whites. 

Anawakee  made  up  his  mind  then 
and  there  what  he  would  do  at  any 
cost,  and  started  to  carry  out  his 
plan  that  very  night  with  the  moon 
as  aid.  The  next  night’s  travel 
brought  him  to  a lonely  farmhouse 
where  he  easily  picked  out  a good 
horse  and  silently  escaped  with  his 
prize.  For  two  days  it  rained  heavily, 
but,  undaunted,  the  Indian  arrived  at 
Carson’s  at  midnight  and  set  about 
equalizing  the  loss  of  his  tribe.  Soft- 
ly he  circled  the  house,  noted  the 
unlocked  door,  and  satisfied  his  fears 
that  the  usual  shepherd  dog  was  else- 
where. 

Anawakee  was  unfamiliar  with 
houses  and  his  scheme  was  not  aided 
by  the  creaking  of  unsteady  boards. 
The  rain  had  ceased  and  the  moon- 
light streamed  through  the  shuttered 
window  upon  the  peaceful  face  of  a 
boy  who  was  to  serve  his  purpose. 
Gradually  he  approached  the  cot  and 
carried  the  undisturbed  child  in  his 
arms  from  the  house,  through  the 
yard  and  arrived  at  the  waiting  steed. 
But  while  untying  the  animal  the 
boy  awoke,  noticed  his  surroundings 
and  gave  a muffled  cry  of  alarm,  for 
the  Indian  clapped  a silencing  hand 
over  his  mouth  and  springing  into  his 
saddle,  flung  the  youth  before  him. 

The  short  cry  was  enough,  for  the 
intelligent  dog,  scenting  danger, 
barked  a challenge  at  the  thief.  This 
awakened  Carson  who  sleepily  gazed 
from  the  window  to  note  the  cause 
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of  the  disturbance.  His  eyes  fell 
for  an  instant  upon  the  unoccupied 
cot  and  then,  realizing,  sprung  from 
bed,  snatched  his  gun  and  half 
clothed  himself  before  the  Indian 
was  two  hundred  yards  distant. 

In  five  minutes  the  race  was  on  and 
half  a mile  apart  they  raced  along 
the  river  road.  The  Indian  was 
slowly  losing  but  disappeared  in  a 
large  valley.  Madly  Carson  pursued 
and  approached  the  bridge  where 
his  enemy  had  disappeared.  But 
such  was  his  speed,  that  he  could  not 
stop  in  time,  and  as  Anawakee  had 
done,  plunged  headlong  into  the 
swollen  river,  which  had  washed  a- 
way  the  bridge  and  despite  his  ef- 
forts to  reach  the  bank,  he  forfeited 
his  life  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.- 
WESCOTT  PORTER. 

0 

UNNECESSARY  SACRIFICE. 


There  was  a drizzling,  uncomfort- 
able rain,  the  passengers  were  few 
and  driving  down  the  avenue  Jim 
Davis  found  himself  alone  with  his 
thoughts. 

“That  only  brother  of  mine,  Don, 
was  a good  boy  but  that  crowd  he 
ran  with  were  toughs  all  right,’’  he 
mused  aloud,  “Gee,  but  we  enjoyed 
our  lunch  together  in  the  old  days. 
Seems  like  I miss  him  more’n  ever.” 

A sad  look  settled  on  the  jitney 
driver’s  face.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  young  lad,  who,  with  a crowd  of 
'young  fellows,  had  been  arrested, 
charged  with  stealing  from  an  old 
pawnbroker.  This  brother  was  some 
years  younger  and  Jim  was  like  a 
father  as  well  as  a brother  to  him. 

As  he  neared  the  depot,  he  saw  a 
man,  waving  his  hat  and  motioning 
for  the  driver  to  stop.  Jim  drew  up 
to  the  curb  and  the  man  excitedly 
said,  “Can  you  get  me  to  the  Sheriff’s 
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office  before  twelve — in  ten  minutes?” 
As  he  climbed  into  the  back  seat 
he  huskily  added,  “Hurry  man,  and 
I’ll  give  you  double  fare.” 

“Come  in  with  me  and  get  your 
pay,  I may  need  you,”  the  passenger 
hurriedly  said  as  they  drew  up  to 
the  sheriff’s  door.  They  interrupted 
the  Sheriff  just  as  he  was  leaving, 
and  the  stranger  hastened  up  to  him. 
“See  here,”  he  said,  “twelve  years 
ago  I was  accused  of  stealing  from 
Uncle  Ike’s  pawnshop,  and  being 
young,  I thought  I could  not  stand 
the  disgrace  of  a trial  and  I ran 
away,  but  I find  I am  carrying  around 
something  I can’t  run  away  from  and 
before  I can  do  anything  worth  while 
I’ve  got  to  settle  this  thing.  My  name 
is  Donald  Davis.” 

The  jitney  driver  opened  his  mouth 
and  staggered  back  against  the  wall. 

“Well  now,”  said  the  old  sheriff, 
“that  was  my  first  case.  But  say, 
young  fellow,  that  case  was  settled 
when  Ed.  Green  confessed  and  he 
served  his  time.” 

Jim  Davis  had  regained  his  usual 
composure  and  he  grasped  his  passen- 
ger’s hand  with  a tremendous  grip. 
“Come  on,  Don,  let’s  have  our  usual 
lunch.” 

RUTH  SORRICK. 

0 

SPRING 


Bleak  winter’s  done,  and  spring  is 
here 

The  lovliest  season  of  the  year, 
Birds  flit  about  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  all  the  world  seems  fair  to  me. 

The  skies  are  blue,  the  hills  are  green 
The  water  shows  a silver  sheen; 

The  sun’s  warm  rays  ere  long  will 
bring 

To  us  the  beauteous  flowers  of  spring. 

MINNIE  CHAN. 
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DAY  AND  NIGHT 


The  rocky  hills  so  gaunt  and  gray, 
Held  many  a theme  for  a minstrel’s 
lay, 

And  told  of  chase  and  hunted  deer, 
And  sounds  of  baying  far  and  near. 

At  eve  when  all  was  still  and  dark, 
In  peace  the  timid,  trembling  lark 
Was  sleeping  soundly  on  her  nest, 

And  the  eggs  wre  warm  beneath  her 
breast. 

ARTHUR  HURT. 
0 

THE  BAMBOO-CUTTER  AND  THE 
MOON-CHILD. 


This  is  a legend  of  old  Japan,  a 
story,  or  tradition  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  ’till 
finally  I had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
it  told  to  me. 

Long,  long  ago,  there  lived  an  old 
bamboo-cutter  and  his  wife.  They 
were  pitifully  poor  and  could  barely 
make  a living.  One  day  the  husband 
went  to  work  as  usual,  when  he  saw 
an  astonishing  radiance  coming  from 
a bamboo  stem.  He  severed  the 
stem  and  in  It  was  a most  perfectly 
formed  little  girl,  only  about  three  in- 
ches in  height  from  whom  all  the 
light  came.  He  took  her  home  and 
the  old  couple  rejoiced  for  they  had 
no  children.  They  kept  her  and  in 
three  months  she  was  a full  grown 
girl.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  her 
foster-parents  would  not  allow  any 
but  themselves  to  look  upon  her.  She 
seemed  made  of  light,  for  at  night 
they  needed  no  torches  as  she  was 
almost  as  bright  as  the  moon.  Mean- 
while the  old  man  had  been  finding 
gold  and  precious  stones  in  the  bam- 
boos and  he  became  a wealthy  man. 

One  day  the  emperor,  who  had 


heard  of  the  girl’s  wondrous  beauty 
set  out  to  see  for  himself  whether 
reports  were  true.  The  old  man  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  see  her,  but, 
after  waiting  mang  days,  the  king 
saw  her  during  an  absence  of  her 
foster-father.  He  was  so  struck  with 
her  radiant  beauty  that  he  -deter 
mined  to  have  her  for  his  wife. 

Soon  the  girl  took  to  gating  at 
the  moon  for  hours  at  a time,  and 
she  informed  her  foster-parents  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  that  her  time  on 
earth  was  short, — that  her  freinds 
in  the  moon  would  soon  come  for 
her. 

The  emperor  stationed  a thousand 
guards  around  the  house  in  vain,  for 
one  night  when  the  moon  was  at  its 
full,  the  watching  people  saw  a cloud 
coming  from  the  moon  to  the  house. 
Soon  they  could  distinguish  a fiery 
chariot  riding  upon  the  cloud.  The 
Moon-girl  was  all  in  readiness  and, 
as  she  was  leaving,  she  thanked  her 
foster  parents  for  their  kindness, 
and  gave  the  emporer  a vial  contain- 
ing the  Elixir  of  Life.  In  a very 
short  time  her  heart-broken  friends 
saw  the  cloud  finally  vanish  in  the 
distance. 

The  emperor  feared  to  take  the 
Elixir,  so  he  sent  his  followers  to 
burn  it  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Fuji,  and 
to  this  day  you  can  see  the  smoke 
of  the  Elixir  of  Life  issuing  from  the 
top  of  Fujiyama. 

HELEN  LIGHTNER 

0 

MARCH  WINDS. 


A cold,  fitful  gust  blew  drearily 
across  a heath,  gathering  up  the 
leaves  in  a whirl,  driving  them  on- 
wards as  though  on  a wild  chase. 
Suddenly  a lull  came  setting  every- 
thing at  rest.  Then  another  gust 
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arose,  starting  everything  off  madly 
again. 

The  trees  swayed  and  moaned  as 
if  against  their  will.  The  boughs 
clung  almost  tenderly  to  each  other, 
fearing  they  would  be  torn  apart  ere 
long. 

Birds  twittered  sorrowfully  now 
and  again.  They  huddled  themselves 
closely  on  the  branches,  hoping  to 
secure  some  shelter  from  the  few 
remaining  leaves,  but  found  no 
comfort  in  that  prospect. 

A stronger  blast  now  came,  gather- 
ing more  force  as  it  hurried  along, 
catching  everything  in  its  grasp  as  a 
great  ogre  would,  and  again,  but  with 
greater  tenacity,  caught  the  leaves 
up,  and  sent  them  whirling  sky- 
wards. 

A hush  fell  on  the  earth,  the 
winds  waiting,  for  an  opportunity  to 
wreak  their  forces  on  the  helpless 
objects  on  the  earth — waiting  with 
savage  delight  at  the  thought  of  the 
devastation  which  they  would  soon 
bring  about. 

LILIAN  McHOUL. 

0 

THE  ATTACK. 


Black  Hawk,  Chief  of  the  Sioux 
Indians,  called  a council  and  invited 
his  brother  Yellow  Serpent,  chief  of 
a neighboring  tribe  of  Indians,  to  the 
meeting.  The  council  was  held  by  the 
light  of  torches  in  a cleared  place 
near  the  village.  Black  Hawk  arose 
and  addressed  the  assembly,  “My  bro- 
ther, the  palefaces  have  taken  our 
lands  and  are  driving  us  back  to- 
wards the  ocean.  They  have  killed 
our  deer  and  buffalo  and  have  taken 
our  hunting  grounds.  We  should  cap- 
ture the  white  settlement  and  then 
our  brothers  will  help  us.  My  Bro- 
ther, will  you  help  me?” 

Then  Yellow  Serpent  arose  and 
said,  “My  Brother,  I and  my  warriors 
will  help  you.” 


They  then  went  to  the  council  lodge 
and  the  medicine  man  predicted  that 
they  would  capture  the  village. 

On  one  side  of  the  village  was  a 
river  and  on  another  were  cornfields. 
The  plan  of  attack  was, — the  chief 
a few  warriors  would  enter  the  vil- 
lage and  go  to  the  meeting  place  and 
talk  to  the  white  men  about  how 
friendly  his  white  brothers  were  with 
them.  While  he  was  talking,  the 
warriors  were  to  come  down  the 
river  and  hide  in  the  corn  and  then 
make  a sudden  dash  on  the  village. 

The  plan  worked  all  right  till  the 
Indians  reached  the  corn.  A little 
Indian  boy  who  had  lived  in  th©  set- 
tlement a long  time  saw  the  corn 
waving  back  and  forth,  and  rushed 
into  the  meeting  place  and  cried  to 
the  men,  “The  bad  spirits  are  in  the 
corn!’’  The  men  understood  him  and 
sprang  up  and  pursued  the  Indians 
back  to  their  village. 

The  Indians  were  so  enraged  at 
what  the  medicine  man  had  told  them 
that  they  drove  him  out  of  their  set- 
tlement. 

WILLIAM  EVELETH 

0 

Miss  S.  Smith — “Give  me  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  ‘gone’.” 

Stanly  Donogh  — “Going,  going, 
gone ! ” 


Teacher — “Who  was  Peter  the  Her- 
mit?” 

Raymond  Leisure -“He  was  a man 
who  lived  in  the  backwoods  and  ate 
up  the  Christians.” 


Boy,  watching  John  and  George 
playing  on  the  street— “You’re  dead, 
George!” 

George  “Huh!  that’s  nothing,  he’s 
only  killed  me  once,  and  I killed 
him  four  times.  " 


Oliver  Chang  in  Latin— “The  sail- 
ors went  into  the  field  tomorrow!’ 
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GIRLS’  BASKETBALL. 


As  usual  the  girls  are  very  much 
interested  in  basketball  and  four 
teams  have  been  organized.  The 
high  seventh  people  have  been 
most  enthusiastic  and  so  many 
have  wished  to  play  that  two  teams 
have  been  formed  among  them.  Mu- 
riel Durgin  is  captain  of  one,  sup- 
ported by  Eleanor  Mead,  Betty  Bar- 
rows,  Katherine  Butler,  Florence 
Thai  ter,  Ethel  Kelsey,  Bettina  Col 
lom,  Geraldine  Elwell,  Lorraine 
Whipple;  and  Margot  Mann  captains 
Ruth  Simpson,  Jean  Scotford,  Elea- 
nor Ellis,  Blanch  Eastland,  Beatrice 
Kendrick,  Agnes  Sherwood,  Grace 
Greet,  Frances  Jordan. 

Dorothy  Bell  Tusch  is  captain  of 
eighth  grade  team  composed  of 
Camille  Haynes,  Charlotte  Arnold, 
Lois  Pearce,  Muriel  Johnson,  Grace 


Scrantom,  Aiice  Queen,  Isabel  Gall, 
Helen  Vinzent,  Amy  Horning. 

Mary  Burger  leads  the  ninth  grade 
players  and  the  others  of  that  class 
are:  Bernice  Peiser,  Olga  Hansen, 

Anita  Taniere,  Beulah  Butler,  Doris 
Harford,  Isabella  Hill,  Gladys  Alex- 
ander, Charlotte  Thaxter,  Gertrude 
Varley,  Sheila  Lambert,  Anna  Knoop. 

Two  practice  games  have  been 
played  with  the  Whittier  school.  The 
game  between  the  ninth  grades  re- 
sulted in  a score  of  27  to  12  in  our 
favor. 

Whittier’s  eighth  grade  team  was 
then  victorious  in  a game  with  our 
seventh  grade  girls  and  the  score 
was  19  to  11. 

Two  contests  were  held  wnth  the 
Horton  School  of  Oakland  and  their 
senior  and  junior  teams  were  both 
easily  successful,  with  a score  of  20 
to  10,  and  17  to  5.  The  games  were 
clean  and  pleasant  in  every  respect 
and  we  readily  recognized  the  su- 
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perior  team  work  of  their  goalers. 
They  have  a paid  coach  who  refereed 
with  great  skill  and  satisfaction  to 
all.  She  has  invited  us  to  do  some 
practice  work  with  her  assistance 
and  we  expect  to  take  advantage  of 
the  kind  offer. 

0 

GIRLS'  TENNIS. 


The  girls  have  displayed  a good 
deal  of  enthusiasm  this  term,  espec- 
ially the  seventh  and  ninth  grades. 
The  eighth  grades  are  backward, 
efither  from  lack  of  confidence,  or  the 
misguided  idea  that,  in  order  to  join 
the  Tennis  Club  everybody  must  be 
a champion.  Therefore,  if  you  know 
anything  about  the  game,  sign  up;  if 
you  do  not,  be  a beginner,  and  learn. 

The  high  ninth  grade  doubles  have 
been  played  with  the  result  that 
Alice  Greer  and  Muriel  Oakeshott 
are  the  champions.  Other  doubles 
will  soon  follow.  More  than  sixty 
girls  have  enrolled  for  this  form  of 
athletics  and  we  hope  they  will  meet 
as  promptly  as  possible  for  the  match 
games. 

HELEN  LIGHTNER. 

0 

BOYS’  BASKETBALL. 


Basketball  has  been  very  inter- 
esting this  term.  We  lost  the  first 
game  with  Washington,  but  only 
had  one  day’s  practice.  The  next 
game,  with  Franklin,  was  forfeited 
to  us.  We  beat  Whittier  by  a large 
score,  this  putting  us  second  in  the 
league,  and  Washington  first.  Next 
we  played  Washington  to  decide 
who  would  be  champions.  This  was 
a very  interesting  and  hard  fought 
game.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half 
McKinley  was  ahead  by  a score  of 
fifteen  to  fourteen.  At  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  the  second  half  the  score 
stood  thirty-eight  to  thirty-four,  in 
Washington’s  favor.  This  result  gave 
Washington  School  the  championship 
and  ended  the  series. 

JOHN  SMITH. 

0 

BASEBALL. 


Our  first  game  with  Franklin  was 
won  by  a score  of  9 to  1;  the  second, 
with  Whittier,  was  ours  by  a small 
score  of  23  to  1.  Washington  won 
from  Whittier  but  Franklin  won  from 
Washington.  Our  team  is  about  the 
best,  and  through  practice  we  shall 
probably  come  out  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  However,  Franklin  has  a new 
pitcher  and  we  shall  have  to  work. 

JOHN  SMITH. 

O 

THE  COMPLAINT  OF  A FOOTBALL. 


One  day  a football  was  lying  on  the 
lawn  after  a little  boy  and  his  chum 
had  been  trying  to  learn  how  to 
play. 

Jimmy’s  chum,  who  was  called 
Bing,  had  brought  his  baseball  and 
bat  over  to  play  with,  and  this  was 
also  lying  on  the  lawn. 

The  football  started  the  conver- 
sation and  said:  “I  wish  I were  you, 
young  friend,  because  you  have  an 
easy  life,  but  I am  kicked  and  thrown 
which  by  no  means  is  pleasure.” 

“I  don’t  see  that  you  have  any 
complaint  to  make  for  I am  hit  and 
hit  by  this  heavy  piece  of  wood,  day 
after  day,  and  then  I am  left  out  of 
doors  nearly  every  night,”  said  the 
baseball. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  bat,  “what  a- 
bout  me,  I have  to  hit  the  baseball 
which  hurts  my  back  very  much.” 
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“Well,”  said  the  football,  "I  guess 
this  world  is  not  made  for  pleasure. 
I am  not  at  all  happy  except  when  I 
am  left  alone  in  my  box,  which  is 
only  once  in  awhile.  I would  like  to 
run  away.” 

One  day  this  football  really  did  get 
away.  Where  do  you  think  it  rolled 
to?  Right  on  a car  track,  and  it  was 
run  over,  so  the  football  can  com- 
plain no  more. 

IRENE  TOBIN 
0 

FAT  MRS.  DUCK’S  NEWS. 


A rustling  noise  was  heard,  ac- 
companied by  loud  cackling,  and 
around  the  corner  appeared  Mrs.  Fat, 
making  fast  progress.  “Hi,  there!” 
cried  Mr.  Slim!  "Why  are  you  in 
such  a hurry?” 

“Oh!’  cried  Mrs.  Fat,  stopping  to 
take  breath,  “have  you  not  heard  the 
awful  news?’ 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Slim,  “has  anything 
happened  at  Duckville?” 

Mrs.  Fat  shot  a quick  glance  at 
Mr.  Slim,  “Why!  anything  happened! 
Well,  I should  say  so.  Mrs.  Quick’s 
boy  ate  two  pans  of  wheat  and  is 
having  a fit.  Mrs.  Never-Get-There 
was  killed  yesterday  by  something 
that  went  ‘Bang!’  Of  course  I 
started  to  the  rescue  but  was  of  no 
use.  She  was  as  dead  as  a door 
nail.” 

“And  why  are  you  hurrying  so 
down  the  stream?”  said  Mr.  Slim. 

"Why!”  shrieked  Mrs.  Fat,  “be- 
cause men,  with  the  same  things 
which  killed  Mrs.  Never-Get-There, 
are  coming  down  the  stream  looking 
for  some  more  of  us.” 

At  this  Mr.  Slim  started  and  said, 
“May  I join  you?” 

The  next  moment  they  were  both 
going  down  stream  at  full  speed! 

FERNANDO  MALDONADO. 


TO  A VIOLET. 


Dainty  blue  violet, 

WTith  a delicate  hue, 

Like  an  amethyst  set 
With  pearls  of  dew. 

How  lovely  it  must  seem 
To  be  gently  swaying  there 
With  the  murm’ring  of  the  stream 
And  the  sweet  scent  of  the  air. 

’Mid  upshooting  grasses 
Thou  appearest  so  shy, 
Imprisoned  ’mong  masses 
Of  buttercups  high. 

Oh,  how  I love  you, 

My  violet  dear, 

Emblem  of  things  true 
May  you  always  appear. 

BEULAH  BUTLER 
O 

THE  TRAPPER’S  SUPERSTITION 


Ross  Morgan  swung  heavily  into 
camp  on  snow-shoes  after  making  the 
round  of  the  five-mile  trap  line.  He 
had  to  visit  the  trap  line  alone  that 
evening  for  his  two  companions  had 
gone  to  Badger  after  more  traps.  He 
sat  up  until  eight  o’clock  reading  and 
then  being  unusually  tired  he  went 
to  his  bed  which  was  outside  under 
a big  pine.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  was  awakened  by  the  music 
of  a violin  from  the  direction  of  the 
cabin  and  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow  he  saw  a light  in  the  window. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  gone  to 
town  had  a violin,  and,  thinking  that 
they  had  returned,  Ross  dressed  in- 
tending to  see  what  news  they  had 
brought.  As  he  got  to  the  cabin 
door  the  light  went  out  and  the 
music  ceased.  He  stood  there  in 
the  dark  a full  minute,  uncertain 
what  to  do,  then  groped  his  way  to 
the  lamp  and  started  to  light  it.  To 
his  great  surprise  the  chimney  was 
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cold.  Having  procured  a light,  he 
gazed  about  the  cabin  intending  to 
find  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  pro- 
cedure. Nothing  had  been  moved 
in  the  cabin  and  what  was  more  sur- 
prising, the  old  violin  was  in  a 
fiour-sack  hung  on  the  wall  in  its 
accustomed  place. 

As  Ross  Morgan  was  marveling  at 
this  peculiar  experience,  he  heard  a 
terrific  crash  from  the  direction  of 
his  bed.  He  rushed  to  the  spot  to 
find  that  a large  pine  limb  had 
fallen  across  his  bed  from  the  tree 
above. 

“It  would  sure  have  got  me 
if  I had  been  in  bed,"  he  said  as  he 
heaved  the  heavy  pine  limb  off  his 
canvas. 

“That’s  what  you  call  the  protec- 
tion o’  God,”  he  muttered  solemnly 
as  he  climbed  back  into  bed. 

GEORGE  HOPPING 
O 

SIEGFRIED 


Siegfried,  the  son  of  Siegmund, 

A hero  brave  was  he; 

Secured  the  Nib’lung’s  treasure, 

Slew  the  dragon  fierce  to  see. 
Possessed  the  trusty  Bahnung,  and 
the  cap  of  darkness  too, 

Which  gave  much  strength  to  the 
wearer. 

He  married  Kriemhilde,  the  true. 

He  won  Brunhilde  for  Gunther, 

A king  of  Burgandy, 

But  Hagen — Kriemhilde’s  uncle, 

A wicked  man  was  he. 

He  slew  the  noble  Siegfried, 
Siegfried,  the  brave,  the  great; 
Then  those  who  owned  the  treasure 
All  met  a dreadful  fate. 

RUTH  McBRIDE 
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A JOY  RIDE 


Farmer  Jones  started  out  bright 
and  early  to  the  city  with  his  fruit 
and  vegetables.  He  did  not  drive 
his  team  as  usual  but  ran  along  the 
road  in  a bright  new  Ford.  The 
city  was  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  the  farm,  and  so  in  order  to 
sell  his  produce,  and  return  home 
before  sunset,  he  had  to  start  at  sun- 
rise. 

He  passed  by  his  neighbor’s  fields 
and  orchards  delighting  in  his  new  ve- 
hicle, when  suddenly  a stray  rooster 
ran  into  the  road  directly  In  front 
of  the  machine.  This  was  something 
that  Mr.  Jnes  had  not  expected.  Be- 
fore he  could  stop,  the  car  had  passed 
right  over  the  poor  cock,  and  had 
halted  about  twenty  feet  beyond. 

Farmer  Jones  scrambled  out  of  the 
car  and  hobbled  back  to  look  for  his 
poor  victim,  but  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  He  was  sure  he  could  not 
have  gone  over  the  fence  into  the 
fields.  After  searching  all  around 
the  road  and  even  under  the  machine, 
the  farmer,  fully  convinced  that 
the  bird  had  made  some  sort  of  a 
miraculous  escape,  continued  his 
journey.  He  reached  the  city  and 
drove  along  the  busy  streets  to  a 
store.  Jumping  out,  he  was  just  a- 
bout  to  unpack  his  Ford  when  a lusty 
crowing  greeted  his  ears. 

Farmer  Jones  looked  up,  and  there 
on  the  back  of  the  car  was  the 
rooster,  as  calm  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  In  fact,  he  really  looked 
as  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  ride. 

MARJORIE  TURNER 
0 

Uucile  Sleeper — "Is  ‘Let  us  have 
our  exam,  papers  back’  the  hortatory 
subjunctive?” 

Mr.  Cobert — “ ‘Let  us  have  silence’ 
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is!” 
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THE  CROW  AND  THE  SCARECROW 


One  day  as  a crow  was  looking  to- 
wards a cornfield  from  his  seat  on  a 
rail  fence,  he  said,  “I  wonder  why 
that  old  fellow  out  there  in  the 
cornfield  don’t  move.  I have  been 
sitting  here  for  about  an  hour  and  I 
am  getting  hungry.” 

The  crow  waited  patiently  for  a- 
bout  an  hour  longer.  The  old  farmer 
who  owned  the  cornfield  came  down 
the  road  from  his  house.  In  his 
hands  there  was  a bundle. 

The  crow  thought  he  had  better  be 
moving,  for  he  did  not  like  to  have 
buckshot  whistle  past  his  ears.  He 
flew  into  a nearby  tree,  where  he 
could  get  a view  of  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  came  towards  the  scare- 
crow and  set  his  bundle  down  at  its 
feet.  The  crow  then  saw  him  take 
off  the  old  ragged  clothes  it  had  on, 
revealing  a network  of  sticks.  The 
farmer  th  n began  to  put  some  other 
clothes  on,  a little  better  than  the 
old  ones.  The  scarecrow  looked  more 
like  a man  than  ever. 

Now  the  crow  knew  the  mystery  of 
the  old  man  who  didn’t  move. 

In  about  a week  from  then  the  far- 
mer looked  sadly  at  his  cornfield,  and 
wondered  why  the  scarecrow  didn’t 
keep  the  crows  off. 

EDWIN  ISAACS. 

0- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  AN  OLD  SHOE 


Oh,  dear  me,  here  I am  in  the  rag- 
bag ready  to  be  thrown  away,  when 
I was  once  free  and  running  around. 
One  day,  while  I was  having  a good 
time,  all  of  a sudden  my  mother 
called  me  and  said,  ‘‘We  must  go 
home  now,  see,  the  farmer  is  calling 
us.”  I wondered  what  was  going  to 
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happen,  for  we  were  never  called 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  When 
we  got  there,  the  farmer,  a very  tall, 
dark  man,  took  a few  of  my  play- 
mates who  were  calves  like  myself 
and  drove  us  out  upon  the  road  and 
into  town.  It  was  a long  hot  drive, 
and  we  were  very  tired  when  we  ar- 
rived at  our  destination. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  see  all 
the  horses  and  people  passing  by. 
After  we  had  gone  about  three  or  four 
miles,  we  turned  a corner  and  were 
driven  into  a large  yard  with  many 
other  calves  and  cows.  We  were  soon 
killed  and  our  hide  was  made  into 
leather.  We  were  then  put  into  a 
large  wagon  and  taken  to  a shoe- 
factory,  where  we  were  made  into 
shoes.  I was  then  taken  to  a store 
and  together  with  my  brother,  who 
was  made  into  a shoe  also,  we  were 
tried  on  many  feet,  and  at  last  bought 
for  a litle  boy.  First  I was  worn  to 
church,  where  I found  many  more 
shoes  that  turned  out  to  be  very 
friendly  with  me.  Next  I was  worn 
to  school  and  then  to  play. 

By  this  time,  I was  getting  very 
old  and  shabby.  Soon  I had  to  be 
taken  to  a shoe-maker  where  my  sole 
was  mended  and  I was  all  polished 
up  till,  if  I do  say  it  myself,  I looked 
very  nice  again.  One  day  I was 
worn  to  the  country,  and  when  I had 
been  there  a few  days,  I began  to 
look  dusty  and  dirty  and  I was  soon 
worn  out.  Then  I was  thrown  into 
the  rag-bag  and  considered  useless, 
and  so  here  I am  bemoaning  my  fate 
that  soon,  I too,  shall  be  no  more. 

ARDYS  DEAN 
0 

Little  girl — “Mother,  in  our  school 
we  have  a lot  of  desks  with  ink- 
wells,  in  which  the  children  sit.” 

Thomas  Barrows — “My  feet  are 
wet.” 

Mr.  Cobert— “Well,  go  home  and 
charge  them.” 
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LOW  NINTH  CLASS  MEETINGS  THE  STORY  OF  A SURNAME 


The  first  meeting  of  the  term  was 
held  on  January  29th,  when  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Pres- 

ident, Noel  Morrow;  Vice-President, 
Nancy  Booth;  Secretary,  Van  Allen 
Haven.  James  Lawson  was  elected 
Treasurer  as  the  result  of  a second 
vote. 

At  the  February  meeting  a patri- 
otic program  was  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: “The  Birthday  of  Washington” 
by  Noel  Morrow,  “The  Star  in  the 
West”  by  Van  Allen  Haven  and 
George  Hopping;  Washington  Max- 
ims by  twelve  members  of  the 
class;  “The  New  York  Indians’  Es- 
timate of  George  Washington”  by 
Nancy  Booth;  “The  Washington  Mon- 
ument” by  Walter  Costello;  “The 
American  Flag”  by  Winifred  Wish- 
ard;  a Trombone  Solo,  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner”  by  Irving  Jurgen- 
son;  “Our  Country”  by  Florence 
Brown;  “Love  of  Country”  by  Wil- 
liam Biddle;  “To  America”  by  Vic- 
tor Strite;  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public” by  the  class. 

On  March  18th,  Lawson  Poss,  Daryl 
Pettit,  Helen  Lightner,  Nancy  Booth 
and  Henry  Snyder  took  part  in  the 
meeting. 

The  class  met  again  on  March 
25th.  At  that  time  “Ivanhoe”  sel- 
ections were  unusually  well  given  by 
Carl  Beyer  and  Walter  Costello; 
Lawson  Poss  and  Hooper  Caine;  Hel- 
en Lightner  and  Ruth  Jackman. 

Piano  solos  by  Eunice  Tipps  and  Mu- 
riel Collins  varied  the  program  to 

the  delight  of  the  audience. 

0 

Teacher — “What  is  a roe?” 

Marjorie  Moore — “It  is  a peculiar 
kind  of  fish  that  stays  under  water.” 

Miss  Christy — “I  didn’t  know  that 
Lycaon  died.” 

Sam  McRae — “No,  he  was  killed.” 


In  a dense  forest  lived  a man 
named  William.  As  he  got  his  living 
by  hunting,  he  was  known  as  William, 
the  hunter. 

One  day  as  he  was  hunting  he 
thought  he  heard  the  cry  of  an  ani- 
mal in  distress.  Following  the  cry, 
he  soon  came  upon  a wolf  about  to 
kill  a doe. 

William  raised  his  rifle  and  shot. 
The  wolf  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Step- 
ping in  to  the  bushes  near  by,  Wil- 
liam found  a baby  deer  and  nestled 
to  its  side  lay  a baby  boy.  William 
picked  the  baby  up  and  hurried  to  the 
village  where  he  found  the  mother 
bemoaning  the  loss  of  her  child.  He 
returned  the  baby  to  its  parent  and 
after  that  was  known  as  William 
Hunter. 

ELEANOR  MEAD 
0 

A PICTURE. 


The  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  are 
most  beautiful  to  me  in  midsummer. 
At  that  time  the  snow  has  not  yet 
left  the  peaks,  over  which  float  rosy 
clouds  in  a sea  of  turquoise  blue. 

Here  and  there  small  lakes,  ponds 
or  streams  appear,  surrounded  by 
tall  pines  and  firs.  The  old  giant 
boulders  lie  fast  asleep  on  the  moun- 
tain sides. 

As  we  gaze  upon  this  beautiful 
country,  we  hear  the  faint  tinkling  of 
cowbells  mingled  with  the  laughter 
of  streams,  and  the  whispering  of 
the  pines. 

PHYLLIS  K.  KETT. 

0 

Miss  Fisher— “The  little  fellows  in 
the  Low  Ninth  use  green  ink  be- 
cause they  are  green  I suppose.  When 
they  grow  older  they  will  know  bet- 
ter.” 
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The  “Target”  wishes  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  illustrations  of  this 
number  which  are  the  results  of  a 
competition  in  which  great  interest 
has  been  taken,  especially  by  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  classes.  Very  or- 
iginal ideas  were  brought  us  by  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  pupils  as  well 
as  by  those  of  the  ninth.  Special 
mention  should  he  made  of  the  illus- 
trations drawn  by  Phyllis  Graham, 


eighth  grade,  for  jokes;  George  Knoop 
eighth  grade,  for  athletics;  Jack  Hol- 
man, ninth  grade,  for  jokes;  Van 
Allen  Haven,  ninth  grade,  for  edit- 
orials. The  choice  lay  between  these 
and  those  appearing  in  this  issue, 
done  by  Katherine  Shattuck  of  the 
eighth  grade,  Arda  Bibbins  of  the 
ninth,  and  Muriel  Oakeshott  of  the 
ninth  grade.  The  decision  was  based 
upon  originality  of  idea,  good  drawing, 
and  observation  of  design  principles. 
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SCHOOL  CITY  ITEMS. 


The  election  for  the  girls’  officers 
was  held  in  January.  The  victorius 
candidates  were:  Mayor,  Lucille 

Sleeper;  Judge,  Marie  Myers;  Com- 
missioner of  Law  and  Order,  Faith 
Milliken;  Commissioner  of  Athletics, 
Anita  Taniere. 

The  girls  have  cooperated  heartily 
with  the  policemen  in  keeping  the 
basements  clear  and  the  lines  in  good 
condition,  but  not  so  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  yard.  If  they  will  only 
stop  to  think  before  throwing  a paper 
down,  it  will  make  conditions  much 
easier  for  the  officers. 

FAITH  MILLIKEN. 


The  last  election  of  the  boys  took 
place  on  January  22nd.  After  one 
tie  had  been  settled  the  victorious 
candidates  were:  Mayor,  Henry 

Holm;  Commissioner  of  Law  and  Ord- 
er, George  Eldridge;  Commissioner 
of  Athletics,  John  Smith;  Judge,  Har- 
old Woolsey.  Although,  sad  to  say,  a 
few  of  the  citizens  have  not  been 
giving  satisfactory  cooperation,  how- 
ever, thus  far  in  the  term  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  has  been  kept  down 
to  twenty-two.  The  boys  have  been 
somewhat  careless  about  throwing 
scraps  of  paper  in  the  yard,  but  they 
will  doubtless  remedy  this  condition. 

JAMES  LAWSON. 


On  the  anniversary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  birth  we  were  entertained 
by  those  who  knew  many  things  in 
connection  with  the  great  man  whose 
birthday  we  commemorated.  The 
women  were  from  the  Ladies’  Relief 
Corps  and  the  men  were  members  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  Their  talks  were  very 
interesting  and  enjoyed  by  all.  The 
band  contributed  to  the  program 
which  was  as  follows:  "America”  by 

the  band;  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
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public”  by  the  students;  speech  by 
Commander  Huddard;  “Tenting  To- 
night” by  the  students;  speech  by 
Mrs.  Olivia  Wright;  speech  by  Mr. 
Huck;  'Marching  Through  Georgia” 
by  the  band;  speech  by  Mr.  May; 
“Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp”  by  the  stu- 
dents; “Star  Spangled  Banner”  by 
the  band. 

EDITH  BROWN. 


On  March  26th  the  students  as- 
sembled to  enjoy  a musical  program 
given  by  school  talent.  The  orches- 
tra and  band  of  McKinley  School 
have  never  done  better  work  and 
their  well  - rendered  contributions 
were  received  with  much  apprecia- 
tion. The  selections  of  Muriel  Col- 
lins, Arthur  Gunderson  and  Irving 
Jurgenson,  each  interpreted  with 
power,  were  heard  with  great  pleas- 
ure. The  program  for  the  afternoon 
was:  chorus,  “King  of  the  Out- 

laws”; "Waltz  Mauve”  from  “Peg 
O’  My  Heart”  by  the  orchestra;  pi- 
ano solo,  Grieg’s  “Norwegian  Bridal 
Procession”  by  Muriel  Collins; 
“Grand  March”  and  “Silver  Tone 
Waltz”  by  the  band;  violin  solo, 
Frederick  Hahn’s  “Gavotte  - Minia- 
ture” by  Arthur  Gunderson;  chorus, 
“Nancy  Lee”;  “La  Morsaria”  and 
“Apple  Blossoms”  by  the  orchestra; 
trombone  solo,  E.  Brooks’  "The  Mes- 
sage” by  Irving  Jurgenson;  chorus, 
DeKoven’s  “Winter  Lullaby”; 
“March  Albion”  by  the  band.  Jean 
Waste  and  Miss  Ellerhorst  served 
as  accompanists. 

0 

INFORMATION  WANTED 


Does  oil  come  from  the  Isles  of 
Greece  (grease)? 

Does  time  fly  because  it  is  urged  on 
by  the  spur  of  the  moment? 

Is  the  campus  (cam-"puss”)  in  the 
U.  C.  catalogue  ("cat”alogue)  ? 
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Musical  Organizations 


PIANO  CLUB. 


THE  ORCHESTRA. 


The  Piano  Club  has  been  success- 
fully organized  for  the  term  with 
Ruth  Sorrick  presiding  and  Galt  Bell 
as  secretary.  On  January  22,  the 
first  meeting  was  held  when  Beulah 
Butler  played  “Chason  Toyeuse”; 
Muriel  Oakeshott,  “Rondo  (La  Gai- 
tie)”  by  Weber;  Ruth  Sorrick,  “Song 
without  Words”  by  Mendelssohn; 
Minnie  Chan,  “Waltz”  by  A.  Durand; 
Galt  Bell,  “Witches’  Dance”,  by  Mac- 
Dowell. 

On  February  12,  the  following  pro- 
gram was  given:  Irene  Puret  rend- 

ered “Flower  Song”  by  Lange;  Mu- 
riel Ditzler,  “The  Violet”  by  Mozart; 
Irma  Ridley,  “Grand  Polka  de  Con- 
cert” by  Bartlett;  Henry  Snyder, 
“Valsette”  by  Karganoff. 

At  the  third  meeting  arranged  for 
March  25,  Muriel  Collins  played 
“Hungarian  Bridal  Procession”  by 
Grieg;  Esther  Greeley,  “The  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody”  by  Franz  Liszt; 
Lillian  Leland,  “Aquarilles”  by  C. 
Gurlett;  Louise  Runckel,  “Angel’s 
Serenade”  by  Braza;  Lois  Brock, 
“Consolation”  by  Mendelssohn. 

This  organization  has  been  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  and  benefit 
to  the  following  people  who  have 
been  enrolled:  Beulah  Butler,  Mu- 

riel Ditzler,  Muriel  Oakeshott,  Ruth 
Sorrick,  Minnie  Chan,  Irma  Ridley, 
Henry  Snyder,  Galt  Bell,  Muriel 
Collins,  Esther  Greeley,  Lillian  Le- 
land, Clare  Lenfesty,  Camille  Haynes, 
Pauline  Elder,  Louise  Runckel,  Lois 
Brock,  Marjorie  McCullough,  Laura 
Bolton,  Gertrude  Seaver,  Margaret 
Giesler,  Charlotte  Arnold,  Blanche 
Eastland,  Bettina  Collom,  Sylvia  Le- 
land, Eleanor  Mead,  Eleanor  Still- 
man. 


The  members  of  the  orchestra  this 
semester  are:  1st  violins — Arthur 

Gunderson  (concert  master),  Ken- 
neth Graham,  Blanche  Tomaire,  Ruth 
Sctoford,  Eleanor  Weber,  Phyllis 
Harms,  Ashley  Hill,  Lawrence  Kett; 
2nd  violins — Marjorie  Bond,  Erato 
Dehmel,  Edwin  Derby,  Edwin  Borg- 
strom,  Douglas  Kelly,  John  Brothers, 
Moses  Rey,  Frank  Sturges;  1st  clari- 
nets— Harold  Woolsey  and  Hubert 
Bryant;  2nd  clarinet,  Louis  Lin- 
inger;  trombones — Irving  Jurgenson, 
Robert  McCullough;  1st  cornets — 
Walter  St.  John,  Louis  Dougherty; 
2nd  cornets — Robert  Edgar,  Stanly 
Donogh;  French  horn — James  Mc- 
Cullough; drums — Frances  Phillips, 
Charles  Whitworth;  pianist — Jean 
Waste. 

On  March  17th  the  Orchestra  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  to  play  for 
the  members  of  the  Mother’s  Club, 
at  the  Longfellow  School.  They 
gave  the  following  selections: 
“Waltz  Mauve”  from  “Peg  O’  My 
Heart,”  “La  Morsaria,”  “Pizzicoto 
Polka,”  “Apple  Blossoms,”  “Margu- 
erite Waltz  from  Faust.”  All  the 
rooms  opening  into  the  assembly 
hall  were  filled  with  children  who 
had  remained  to  hear  the  music  and 
they  seemed  to  listen  very  eagerly. 

The  Orchestra  has  been  invited  to 
give  a program  at  the  Blind  Institu- 
tion and  they  are  now  preparing  for 
a concert. 

0 

THE  BAND. 


The  Band  has  been  a very  satis- 
factory organization  this  year  and 
they  have  been  practicing  with  great 
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interest.  On  Lincoln’s  Birthday  they 
played  for  the  guests  and  students. 
The  selections  for  that  occasion  were: 
“America,”  “Marching  through  Geor- 
gia,” and  “The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner.” At  some  time  in  the  near 
future  the  Band  expects  to  give  a 
concert.  They  have  given  these  be- 
fore and  they  are  found  to  be  a great 
success.  The  players  are:  Cornets— 

Walter  St.  John  (solo),  Robert  Edgar 
(solo),  Stanly  Donogh  (1st),  Sydney 
Brown  (2nd) ; Clarinets  Harold 
Woolsey  (1st),  Hubert  Bryant  (1st), 
Louis  Lininger  (2d), Frederick  Fender 
(3rd);  Tuba — Allen  Ingall;  Trombones 
Irving  Jurgenson  (1st),  Robert  Mc- 
Cullough (2nd),  Ralph  Beals  (3rd); 
Altos— James  McCullough  (1st),  Wil- 
liam Woollet  (2nd);  Tenor— Herber 
Gute;  Baritone — Louis  Dougherty, 

Piccolo — Standish  Donogh;  Drums 
Charles  Whitworth  (snare),  Francis 
Phillips  (base) ; Alto  Saxophone 
Donald  Kitzmiller. 

0 

GLEE  CLUB. 


This  organization  is  studying  The 
Village  Blacksmith,”  a cantata,  and 
expects  to  give  it  at  a concert  dur- 
ing the  term.  The  accompanist  is 
Miss  Saline  and  the  members  of  the 
club  are:  Basses— Moses  Rey,  Henry 
Holm,  Howard  Irwin,  Harvey  Larke, 
Leslie  Alexander,  Morgan  Cox,  Graf- 
ton Carlisle,  Blewitt  Howat,  Frances 
Kelsey,  Wickes  Glass,  Edward  Gove, 
George  Bliss,  Charles  Whitworth;  Al- 
tos — Adelaide  Kibbe,  Bernice  Waugh, 
Marion  Woolsey,  Louise  Run^ke  - 
Alice  Queen,  Charlotte  Arnold,  Max- 
ine Davis,  Helen  Vinzent,  Muriel 
Ditzler  Elizabeth  Roberts,  Alice 
Greer  Faith  Milliken,  Jane  Reilley, 

Leda  ’ Van  Haren,  Dorothy 
Catharine  McManus,  Byrl  Mitchel  - 
Sopranos— Marie  Myers,  Bmlly  N°ble’ 
Helen  Newton,  Anna  Love,  Mildred 
Black,  Beulah  Butler  Charlotte 


Thaxter,  Bernice  Peiser,  Adalene 
Lewis,  Helen  Lightner,  Sheila  Lam- 
bert, Madeline  Sanderson,  Muriel 
Snook,  Mary  Burger,  Grace  Mills, 
Blanch  Tomaire,  Millie  Tremp,  Elva 
Busch,  Avis  Rodehaver,  Olga  Han- 
sen, Dorothy  Dyer  Vera  Arnold, 
Nancy  Lloyd,  Mary  Ames,  Isabell 
Gall,  Winifred  Wishard,  Louis  Lin- 
inger, William  Thompson,  Lois 
Brock,  Lillian  Leland,  Katharine  Wil- 
der, Muriel  Collins  Maybelle  Irvine. 

WINIFRED  WISHARD. 


HIGH  NINTH  CLASS  MEETINGS. 


The  first  high  ninth  class  meeting 
of  1915,  was  held  in  room  15.  The 
following  were  elected  class  officers: 
President,  Wickes  Glass;  Vice-pres- 
ident, Robert  McCullough;  Secretary, 
Arthur  Parsons;  Treasurer,  Lucile 
Sleeper. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  Febru- 
ary 12,  1915.  The  president  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  the  secre- 
tary read  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting.  The  class  then  enjoyed  the 
following  program: 

Reading — “Lincoln’s  Second  Inaug- 
ural Address,”  Wheeler  Jensen; 

A piano  solo — “Polonaise”,  by  Her- 
bert Daube; 

Reading — “Lincoln  the  Man,”  Al- 
bert Raymond; 

Recitation — “My  Captain”,  George 
Eldridge; 

Reading — “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public,” Mr.  Clark. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  whole 
class  singing  “The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic.” 

The  third  meeting  was  held  on 
March  4th.  Minnie  Chan  and  Muriel 
Oakeshott  played  selections  on  the 
piano.  Mrs.  Waste  was  then  intro- 
duced and  sang  several  songs  for  us. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

ALICE  GREER. 
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There  was  a young  boy  called 
George  E., 

Who  wrote  nothing  but  poetry. 
He  went  out  on  the  hills, 

Took  poetical  pills, 

And  died  of  his  own  misery. 


APPLIED  OR  MISAPPLIED 

They  say  greater  men  than  I have 
lived  hut  I doubt  it — Herbert  Daube. 

The  Lord  said  “Let  there  be  light’’ 
and  there  was  light  but  it  was  shed 
in  the  wrong  place. — Morgan  Cox. 

Great  talkers  should  be  cropped, 
for  they  have  no  need  of  ears. — Harry 
Jackson. 

Trouble  springs  from  idleness,  toil 
from  ease. — Samuel  Me  Rae. 

Advice  that  costs  nothing  is  worth 
what  it  costs. — Wickes  Glass. 


Mr.  Cobert — “What  does  ‘jaces’ 
mean?” 

Loraine  Cleaveland — “You  lie.” 

Mr.  Cobert — “Correct.” 


Walter — “What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a fort  and  a fortress?” 

Lawrence — “A  fort  can  keep  still 
and  a fortress  can’t.” 


Fernando  Maldonado — “The  Boy 
Scouts  were  taught  first-aid  to  the 
drowned.” 


Tom  Cleverdon — “Elizabeth  was 
not  a lawful  king  of  England  because 
her  parents  were  not  properly  di- 
vorced.” 


Louise  Park,  to  Dorothy  Staats, 
who  had  run  into  the  limb  of  a 
tree, — “Oh,  did  the  limb  hit  you?” 

Dorothy — “No,  I just  flew  up  and 
hit  it.” 


Helen  Lightner — “If  I go  out  into 
the  sun  my  arms  will  get  freckled.” 
Alice  Greer — “Then  wear  a hat.” 


Irene  Paret,  after  playing  tennis — 
“Shall  I carry  in  the  court?” 


THE 

Mary  Walkup — “She  went  to  Hades 
by  the  Cerberus  route.” 

Miss  Christy — “Oh — , and  where  do 
they  get  the  tickets?” 


Small  boy  (on  train) — “I  think 
porters  should  be  called  portieres 
because  they  are  always  hanging 
round.” 


Miss  S.  Smith — “How  did  Ajax  kill 
himself?” 

Mildred  Nutall — “He  stuck  his 

sword  in  the  ground.” 

Miss  Smith— “Then  what  did  he 
do?” 

Mildred — “He  sat  on  it.” 


Mr.  Cobert — “Give  me  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalm.” 

Morgan  Cox — “a,  e,  i,  o„  u.” 


Dorothy  Henderson  (to  Muriel 
Oakeshott) — “What  was  your  grand- 
father’s maiden  name? 


George  Crach  (reciting  in  English) 
— “Orpheus  played  on  the  harp.” 
Miss  S— “Lyre!” 

George — “Oh,  Miss  S.!” 


Gertrude  Fant  (meaning  a voice)  — 
“I  love  bass.” 

Frances  Block — “So  do  I,  my  daddy 
caught  some  in  the  mountains  one 
time.” 


As  Shakespeare  sees  our  report  cards: 
First  section— “As  You  Like  It.” 
Second  section — “Measure  for  Meas- 
ure.” 

Third  section — “A  Comedy  of  Errors” 
Fourth  section — “Love’s  Labour’s 

Lost.” 


When  the  Pilgrims  landed,  they 
first  fell  upon  their  knees,  then  fell 
upon  the  aborigines. 

Mr.  Beardsley — “It  broke  up  into— 
Alfred!” 
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Grafton  Carlisle — “A  turtle  half 
waddles  and  half  goes.” 


Miss  Ellerhorst — "Don’t  forget  to 
put  your  soul  (sol)  below.” 


Miss  Christy— “What  did  Minervo 
do — for  Louise  Park.” 


Wickes  Glass  (seeing  Sam  McRae 
entering  yard)— “Here  comes  that 
McRae  child.” 


Overheard  at  Fair  Grounds  while 
looking  at  a statue— “I  wouldn’t  mind 
having  that  guy’s  job.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  move  for  eight  months.” 


Teacher— “What  did  Evangeline 
find  at  Benedict’s  house?” 

Elizabeth  Woodworth — “Nobody 
home!” 


A well  known  motto  in  Siam— 
“Never  run  if  you  can  walk, 

Never  walk  if  you  can  stand, 
Never  stand  if  you  can  sit  down, 
Never  sit  down  if  you  can  lie 
down.” 


Boston  lady — “You  Westerners  are 
funny,  you  say  a ‘bucking’  horse  in- 
stead of  a balking  horse.” 

Collector  of  class  dues— “Sam,  why 
don’t  you  pay  your  dues?” 

Sam  McRae— “Oh  yes!  Here’s  a 
nickel,  I’ll  pay  it  on  the  installment 
plan.” 


Miss  Fisher— “What  did  he  do  when 
he  got  that  wrong?” 

Tom  Cleverdon — “He  made  a mis- 
take.” 


Mr.  Beardsley  (to  George  Bliss  who 
was  snapping  his  fingers  to  attract 
attention)— “We  have  no  dogs  here.” 

Miss  Fisher  “If  I cut  a cake  in 
36  pieces,  I’d  have  thirty-six  thirty- 
sixths  or  the  whole,  wouldn’t  I?” 
Alfred  Underhill— “Not  very  long.” 
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Mr.  Cobert — “You  left  tbe  ‘pep’  out 
of  pepuli.” 


Miss  B.  Mayne  (In  Mathematics 
class) — “What  is  a four-sided  figure 
called?” 

Burke  Curley — “Quadruped.” 

Mr.  Cobert — “What  does  the  sub- 
junctive denote?” 

Beverly  Clarke — “Possibility.” 

Mr.  Cobert — “That  has  been  given.” 

Beverly — “Impossibility.” 

Wtescott  Porter,  in  Latin — “He 
encamped  under  a mountain.” 

Mr.  Beardsley — “Father  Kino  and 
money  won’t  make  an  expedition, 
any  more  than  a menu  would  make 
a dinner.” 

Overheard  in  the  yard — "Business 
is  surely  picking  up.” 

“Yes,  even  the  rag-picker’s  business 
is  picking  up.” 

Lucian  Eastland  (in  L 9 English)  — 
“The  saxons  raised  swine  for  their 
fur.” 

Helen  Street,  to  Edith  Brown, — 
Your  nose  looks  like  the  last  rose 
of  summer.” 

Mary  Walkup — “It  looks  more  like 
the  first  fall  of  snow.” 


Velma  Bishop — “Please  give  me, 
“Just  a Little  Love,  a Little  Kiss’?” 
Response  at  music  store — “What?!” 
Velma — “I  mean  the  song!” 


Mr.  Cobert — “How  do  you  express 
condition?” 

Walter  Costello — “By  a three-min- 
us.” 


Geraldine  Sullivan  (in  English 
class) — “The  ships  went  around  the 
corner.” 


Miss  Christy — “Charon  took  a coin 
from  the  dead  before  they  crossed 
the  Styx.” 

Richard  Erving — “Pay  as  you  en- 
ter.” 


Miss  M.  Mayne  (to  Mary  Ames 
who,  in  a spasm  of  haste  at  the 
sound  of  the  noon  bell,  frantically 
circles  her  front  seat) — “Mary-go- 
round!” 

0 

AIMLESS 

“Have  you  seen  her?” 

“Who  is  Her?” 

“Hercules.” 

“Do  you  know  Al?” 

“A1  who?” 

“Alameda.” 

“Do  you  know  our  Jap?” 

“No!  What’s  his  name?” 

“Jap-a-lac.” 

“Do  you  know  Anna?” 

“Anna  who?” 

“Analyze.” 

“Have  you  seen  Phil?” 

“Phil  who?” 

“Philoctetes!” 

“Do  you  know  Polly?” 

“Polly  who?” 

“Polyclitus!” 


Little  girl — “Mamma,  do  goose- 

berries have  legs?” 

Mother, — “Of  course  not,  why?” 
Little  girl — “I  must  have  eaten  a 
caterpillar  then.” 


Judge,  to  prisoner — “You’ll  stop 
breaking  into  houses  when  you  get 
to  jail.” 

Prisoner — “Yes,  yer  honor,  but 
I’ll  begin  breaking  out  of  ’em,  purty 
quick.” 


A student  in  Ceylon  described  the 
creation  of  woman  by  saying — “God 
took  Adam’s  jaw-bone  and  made 
woman.” 


Beryl  Mitchell — “What  are  the  five 

senses?” 

Velma  Bishop — “A  nickel.” 


